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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1881. 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by E. BUTTERICK & O00, 
a 24 Sf) a. -@ 
ashionable Styles or Larments. 


MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH SPAN 
ISH WAIS! 
No. 7328.—In the construction of 
this costume for a miss of 11 years, 3§ 
yards of plain goods dnd 3% vards of 


striped, each 22 inches wide, will be 














needed. Of goods 48 inches wide, | 


yard of plain and 1) yard of striped 
will suffiée. Two varieties of suit goods 
have been used in this instance in mak 
ing up the costume, but one alone may 
be used if no contrast be desired The 
model is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age, and costs 25 cents 





Front View. 





7341 
LADIES’ WRAP, WITH 
SHIRRED SLEEVI 

No. (341.—To make this wrap 
for a lady. of medium size, will 
require 2¢ yards of brocaded 
goods and 2} yards of plain 22 
inches wide, or 1} vard of bro 
cade and 14 yard of plain 48 
inches wide, each with } yard oi 
silk for hood-lining. The m “lel 
is in 10 sizes for ladies from 25 
to 46 inches, bust measure. 


Price of any size, 2 ents 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT 
No. 7320.—This elegantly mod- 
elled skirt paitern is in 9 sizes 
for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
waist measure In the construc- 
tion of the skirt for a lady of 
medium size, 5% yards of plain 
goods with 2°} yards of polka- 
as 7320 dotted goods 22 inches wide, will 7320 
be needed. If 48-inch-wide goods 
ily. Front View be selected for the purpose, 3} 
a yards of plain, with 1} yard of polka-dotted material, will suffice. Price of any size, 30 cents. 





Side-Back Vie 0. 











~_ K. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 
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S38 ; 
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| Ss : * 
1} LADIES’ SHAWL-CASE. 
No. 7335.—Crash, linen, canvas or any other fabric pr 
ferred may be made up into usefvl and pretty shawl-cases by \ 
The case consists of an oblong BEEL | 
71324 


the model here illustrated. 
section joined to round end-pieces. 
and calls for 14 yard of goods 22 inches wide in the construc 
tion of a case like it. The price of the pattern is 10 cents 
CHILD'S PLAITED, BLOUSE DRESS 
No. 7324.—This dainty model is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 years of age, and may be con 
posed of flannel, cloth or suiting of any kind, with braid or other flat decorations as trimming. Navy- 
h tiny gilt buttons, was 


The model is in one size, 





Back View 











blue flannel, having narrow gilt braid arranged as illustrated, together wit! 
selected for the illustration of the dress in this instance. For a child of 4 years, the dress needs 3$ yards 
22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, each with j yard or silesia 36 inches wile. Price, 20 cents Ni 
patte 
s rif 
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7321 

LADIES’ DOUBLE- 

BREASTED COAT, WITH 
FRENCH BACK. 

No. 7321.—This model isin 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure. Fora 
lady of medium size, the coat 
will require 4} yards of goods 
inches wide, or 2 yards 48 

Price, 25 cents. 
JERSEY 

TUME. 

No. 7348.—The 
method of fitting characteriz- 
ing this costume is known as 


9) 
inches wide. 
LADIES’ 


COS- 


superb 





the “ Jersey,” and is very be- 
coming. Flannel suit goods 
are used in the construction 
of the model, and woolen lace 
and bright-colored silk cord 





7348 


: Back View 
the decorations. The i 
the garment for a lady || 


7348 


Front View. 


for le 


form 
To make tl 





patiern is 
of medium siz 


13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
ze, requires 94 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 4§ yards 48 inches wide 





Price, 30 cents. | 
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7346 
PATTERN FOR A CAT. 
No. 7346.—A cunning little picture of a “ Kitty” is here 
illustrated.. The pattern, by which it was made calls for 4 
yard of material 27 inches wide in constructing a cat 8 inches 















7352 long. Canton flannel or any other fleecy material may be "7352 
cal Front View. chosen for its formation. The model is graded in 3 sizes ; eid 
‘hs for cats from 6 to 10 inches long, and any size costs 10 cents. Back View. 
as ! 
ds GIRLS’ ULSTER. 
ts. No. 7352.—-For clear or stormy weather, the Ulster is a favorite style of wrap for little women. This 
pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, and requires 3 yards of material 22 inches wide, 
or 1§ yard 48 inches wide, in making the garment for a girl 6 yeags of age. Price of any size, 20 cents. 
| 
i Wa22 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 
No. 7322.—A very novel feature 
of this stylish garment is its con- 
trasting yaniers. The model is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
! inches, bust measure. The basque, 
for a lady of medium size, will re- 
quire 44 yards 22 inches wide, or 
1% yard 48 inches wide, each with 
§ yard of polka-dotted satin for the 
| paniers. Price of pattern, 25 cents, 
| 


LADIES’ PILGRIMAGE Cos. 
TUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CAPE AND HOOD, 

No. 7334.—This charming cos- 
tume is composed of plaid suit goods 
and trimmed with plaitings of the 
: same and contrasting bands and 
i] 7334 facings; a girdle of heavy cord with 
Front View. tasselled ends, adding further to its 

beauty. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and calls for 12} yards of material 22 inches wide, or 
Sf 6¢ yards of goods 48 inches wide, in making the suit for a lady of medium size. Price, 30 cents 








Rack View. 






































| Set No 

lady dolls from 12 to 24 inches tall. To makethe 20 cents, which is 7 sizes for dolls from 12 to 24 
| eostume from one material for a doll 22 inches’ inches tall. To make the suit for a doll 22 inches 
tall, will require 24 yards of goods 22 inches wide; tall, will require 14 yard of goods 22 inches wide, th 
| the dress. needing 1§ yard and the wrap $ yard. coat and vest calling for $ yard and pants for # yard 












GENTLEMEN 
DOLLS’ BUSI- 
NESS COAT, 
PANTS AND 
VEST. 

Ser No. 61.— 
This Set is in 7 
sizes for gentle- 
men dolls from 12 
to 24 inches tall. 
To make the suit 
for a gentleman 
doll 22 inches tall 

will require 






AY 
i. 
x & 
> 
x 
s 
N 
is 
N 


N 
> yard of goods 22 
y inches wide. Price 
. of Set, 20 cents 
No. 1—LADY DOLLS’ COSTUME. Figure No. 2.—GENTLEMEN DOLLS’ VISI' 
ING COSTUME. 


garments used in this costume are found in 


19, price 20 cents, which is in 7 sizes for ostume are in Set No. 62, pric: 


The models to this 


WH” "iy, 


& 
‘ 
\ 
\ 





LADY DOLLS’ 
WALKING-SKIRT 
AND COAT. 

Set No. 56.—This 
Set is in 7 sizes for lady dolls from 12 to 24 


long. To make the costume for a lady doll 22 in 
tall, will require $ yard of brocaded material an 
# yard of plain goods 22 inches wide, toget) 
with } yard of lining satin Price of Set, 15 cents 
Fig No. 3.—GIRL DOLLS’ COSTUME FigurE No. 4.—GIRL DOLLS’ COSTUME 
This costume may be made up as a party toilette This costume was « he models in Set No 
or as a dress for ordinary wear. It was cut by the 57, which costs 15 cents, and is in 7 sizes for girl 
model in Set No. 60, and is in 7 sizes for girl dolls dolls from 12 to 24 inches tall. To make the cos- 
from to 24 inches tall, and costs 15 cents. To  tume fora girl doll 22 inches tall, will require 1} 
| make the costume will require 14 yard of goods yard of goods 22 inches wide, yard being ne 
22 inches wide for a girl doll 22 inches tall. for each garment, with + yard extra for lining. 


i 


| and order. T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.2S PATTERNS, 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price 
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INTER has its pecu- | 
| 


liar charm and at-| 
tractions as well as| 
spring, summer and | 
Cold 


colorless though its 


' 
autumn. and ! 


landscapes may be, | 
and its woods silent | 
and dreary, winter | 
many| 








gives us 





sources of pleasure, if we will but accept them. | 
Sharp frosts may have stripped the trees of their | 
foliage, and cut down the flowers, and made the | 
earth brown and bare, but they cannot take the | 
warmth and greenness from our hearts, nor blight | 
a single flower of love. The crisp air, that shrivels | 
the leaves, gives to the blood a quicker current | 
the ice that chains up the streams and hushes their 
voices, builds a glassy floor over lakes and rivers, | 
for our service or pleasure; the snow, while it | 
blankets the sleeping earth and protects its seeds | 
and roots until the spring-time awakening, gives 
us new means of enjoyment if we will accept them. 
VOL, XLIX.—1. 





Pertinent to the season, we have, from the grace- 
ful pen of one of our correspondents, these ‘ Mid- 


winter Sketches” which we offer to our readers. 


MID-WINTER SKETCHES. 
BY MRS, C. 1. BAKER. 
Snow-fall ! 
chilling the air! 
from the mint of the cloud-world. 


How the fairy flakes are filling and 
White crystal mysteries, fresh 
How perfect 
No click of machinery up where the 
No signal from the 


they are! 
pearly wonders are shaped. 
as they launch on airy voyage earth- 


upper offing 


ward. No eye seeth by what miracle of magic 
they are wrought. 

the of the 
Tower, pediment and gable are embellished 
The shrubbery 


Everywhere mimic architecture 
snow. 
by a touch surpassing human art. 
vies with summer bloom in snowy outline of floral 
tracery. Roses, transient and pearl-pure, await in 
trance-like grace, the fate of change that comes to 
all of 


dawn of light come these pure visitants, scattering 


nature’s handiwork. Noiselessly as the 
wreaths of ermine everywhere, over the busy city 
and its panorama of pedestrians. Out beyond 
these scenes of life and industry there’s another 


city, 
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monument 
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flake ! 
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ast yet Vv oiceless, 
ver street on street 
iends with friends e’er meeting, 


ecting, never greet.’ 


? Weaving 


whiteness over hearts that have 


wflakes doing there 


that smile not; eyes that have 
The snow 
The lofty 


receive alike of its 


teries of immortality 


martial decoration. 
ible mound 
How many dates in the calendar 
n this record of “ God’s acre !”’ 


weight of winters, having borne 


e crown; and infancy sleeps in 
inder the snow yet above the 
» of “Him who hath turned the 
nto morning.” 

study, the fate of each falling 
so humble, so fairy-like, yet 


and 


that 


he thunder of the avalanche, 


so cradle their snow-fall 


becomes a sacrifice to its depth 


vy vividly has Harte portrayed 
weird grandeur of Sierra snows 
eme—the fate of the Donner 
where. As far as the eye could | 
the | 


k Filling ravines and gulches 


looking southward from 


ld and un 


, White billows to the edge 


= 
iLKeSs 


of still, c 


on. Snow lying everywhere 
1 Sierras on the 15th day of | 
still falling. 

wing for ten days: 


| 


powder, in damp, spongy flakes, | 


snowing in 


IME MAGAZINE. 


in thin, feathery plu: 


steadily, snow 


| sky 
| purple-black clouds in 
dropping in long, | 

PI 
tumbled and b: 
! 


the 
silently The wood 
branches were 
meated, filled and | 
so cushioned and n 
echoing hills that a 
strongest gust, the ! 
complaint from thi 
There 


icrackle of underb: 


lorest, wa 


? : “4 ) 
of pine and fir yield 


sound. The silence was 


plete !” 
Not slighted or unheard 


in Mid-winter Sketches! 


quiry, and pause as if 
in search of human se 
fall 


quiet sea; playing up 


in 
n 
wind-harp, melodi 
HT Ww BUD 


the hearth-fire a prophe« 


of Paganini. 


not be schooled in the 
to these 
omens of nature. 

A life in the open a 
presses it, on the « 


interpret ha 


insight into barometr 


guides, hunters and 


the sky and the signs of 
unerring accuracy. WI! 
going to snow,” the snow 
The veriest scho DOY 
swallows fly low and the 


mimic cyclones set | 


the highway—that a few | 


will have use for his umbrell 


Winter landscape seld 
umbrella. Rains—if they 
lant, aggressive, ice-ladened 


if the 
such fragile awning 


The delights, the sur prise 


lament of 


m the walls of cafions in white,|can never be adequat 
fashioning the dividing ridge | days come and go in t 
f a monstrous grave, hiding the | the cares, pursuits 
nes, and completely covering | not infinite variety 
larches, rimming with porcelain | 


Many more of our 
read Mary Russell M 
England, h 

of “Our Villa l 


scenes and country 1 


in whi 


title 
small village in the 


preface to the volume, M 


through cranny and crevi 


variation of cadet 


Lear, 80 
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e white lances fr 
heavens. But alw: 


ked with it, 
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the 


it, it had 8O per 


- itl 
ng rocks 


deadened. 


nd sky 


T! 
woke no sigh 
d, 


Kit ol 
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rigid fi 
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erladened branche 


way without 


va measureless, con 


the voices of the win 


How they rave in in 
ico, } 
t how they rise an 
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for answer; how they pry 
ike spies of Acolus 
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a single string of the 


le the winds draw fron 
f storm! 
re of Old 


vy < 


lf-mystic, half-reveale< 


ir, or, as the song ex 


gives a deeper 


eries Ind an 


One need 
Probabilities 


s more perfect than the arias 


discern the face of 


e season, with almost 


en they say, “It is 
seldom forgets to com« 
knows that when the 
rain-doves call—when 


ives and dust dancing along 


irs hence Mr. Caudle 


lom wears the blot of an 


come at all—are petu 
und winds suggestive 


n make shipwreck of 


the Arstory of winter 
rtrayed The brief 
ral fashion, yet with 

of life they lack 


have heard of thar 


etches of rural life 


1 in 1824 under the 
delineate country 
they existed in 
England In her 


Mitford says: “The 





frailtic 
and th 
if life. 
those \ 
in the 
nature 

One 
scenes 
mid-wi 





WINTER AND I 





- writer may at least claim the merit of a hearty 
of love of her subject, and of that local and personal 
vl familiarity, which only a long residence in one 
= neighborhood could have enabled her to attain. | 


If she be accused of having given a brighter aspect | 
to her villagers than is usually met in books, she | 
cannot help it, and would not if she could. She | 


has painted, as they appear to her, their little! 





r 
of 
h 
k 
frailties and their many virtues, under an intense | 
and thankful conviction, that in every condition 
n of life, goodness and happiness may be found by 
fe those who seek them, and never more surely than 
e in the fresh air, the shade and the sunshine of 
y nature.” 
ny One of these sketches is devoted to winter, its | 
* ff scenes and its pleasures. We transfer it to our | 
@ § mid-winter number. 
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TS PLEASURES. 
FROST. 


| JANUARY 23d.—At noon to-day I and my white 
greyhound, Mayflower, set out for a walk into a 
a sort of silent fairy-land 

the 
been just snow enough to 


very beautiful world 


a creation of that matchless magician hoar- 


frost. ‘There had 


!ecover the earth and all its colors with one sheet 


of pure and uniform white, and just time 
enough since the snow had fallen to allow 
the hedges to be freed of their fleecy load, 
coating of 


rime. The atmosphere was deliciously calm ; 


and clothed with a delicate 
soft, even mild, in spite of the thermometer; no 
perceptible air, but a stillness that might almost 
be felt; the sky, rather gray than blue, throwing 
out in bold relief the snow-covered roofs of our 
village, and the rimy trees that rise above them, 
and the sun shining dimly as through a veil, giv- 
ing a pale fair light, like the moon, only brighter. 
There was a silence, too, that might become the 
moon, as we stood at our little gate looking up the 
quiet street; a Sabbath-like pause of work and 
play, rare on a work-day; nothing was audible but 
the pleasant hum of frost, that low monotonous 
sound, which is perhaps the nearest approach that 
The 
very wagons as they come down the hill along the 
beaten track of crisp yellowish frost-dust glide 
along like shadows; even May’s bounding foot- 
at her height of glee and of speed, fall like 
snoW upon snow. 

But we shall have noise enough presently : May 
has stopped at Lizzy’s door; and Lizzy, as she sat 
on the window-sill with her bright, rosy face 


life and nature can make to absolute silence. 


steps, 


laughing through the casement, has seen her and 


disappeared. She is coming. No! The key is 


| turning in the door, and sounds of evil omen issue 


through the key-hole—sturdy “let me outs,” and 
“T will goes,” mixed with shrill cries on May and 
on me from Lizzy, piercing through a low, con- 


tinuous harangue, of which the prominent parts 


’ 


are apologies, chilblains, sliding, broken bones, 


| lolly pops, rods and gingerbread, from Lizzy’s 








careful 1 
Don’t 1 
we com 
will go 
Not to 
do think 
soul wa 


children 


blains than « 


has any ; 
I don’t 


the hill, and 


common, W 
clusters of 


wreaths of 


such ar ut 


the deli 
with gle 
feet. Ah, |] 
are shout 
glass now, 


half a doze: 
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“Don’t scratch the door, May! | tottering triumph. Half zen steps bring 


my Lizzy! We'll call for you as}to the bank right above them. May can har 
“T’ll go now! Let me out! LIL) resist the temptation of joining her friends, { 
he last words of Miss Lizzy. Mem. | most of the varlets are of her 


acquaintance, esp 
at child—if I can help it. But 1) cially the rogue who leads the slide—he with t! 


mother might have let the poor little | brimless hat, whose bronzed complexion and whit 
with us to-day. Nothing worse for | flaxen hair, reversing the usual lights and shadows 
un coddling. Nothing better for chil-| of the human countenance, give so strange an 
xercise, Besides, I don’t believe she foreign a look to his flat and comic features. This 


1 as to breaking her bones in sliding, | hobgoblin, Jack Rapley by name, is May’s great 





se there’s a slide on the common.) crony; and she stands on the brink of the steep 
These murmuring cogitations have brought us up: irregular descent, her black eyes fixed full upo 


» Uo 


lf-way across the light and airy | him, as if she intended him the favor of jumping 


bright expanse of snow and its}on his head. She does ie is down, and upon 
es, whose turf fires send such | him: but Jack Rapley not easily to be knocked 
<e sailing up the air, and diffuse | off his feet. He saw he r, and in the mo 
fragrance round. And now comes | ment of her leap sprung dexterously off the slide 
sound of childish voices, ringing jon the rough ice, steadying himself by the shoul 
riment almost from beneath our | der of the next in the file, which unlucky follower, 
your mother was right! They |thus unexpectedly checked in his career, fell 
rom that deep, irregular pool, all | plump backwards, knocking down the rest of the 
re, on two long, smooth, liny slides, line like a nest of card-houses. There is no harm 


ragged urchins are slipping along in | done; but there they lie, roaring, ki king, sprawl- 
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WINTER AND 


ig, in every attitude of comic distress, whilst 
Jack Rapley and Mayflower, sole authors of this} than the riders 
fond- 


ling, and coquetting, and complimenting each 


ulamity, stand apart from the throng, 


ther, and very visibly laughing, May in her 
black eyes, Jack in his wide, close-shut mouth, | 


and his whole monkey-face, at 
mischances, I think, Miss May, you may as well 
ome up again, and leave Master Rapley to fight 


your battles, He'll get out of the scrape. 


sauciest, idlest, cleverest, best-natured boy in the 


parish; always foremost in mischief, and always 


ready te do a good turn. The sages of our village 
predict sad things of Jack Rapley, so that I am 
sometimes a little ashamed to confess, before wise 
people, that I have a lurking predilection for him 
in common with other naughty ones), and that I 


ike to hear him talk to May almost as well as she | 


does. “Come, May!” and up she springs, as light 


as a bird, 


ing almost like a toy, the coach. It meets us fast 


their comrades’ 


He is 
a rustic wit—a sort of Robin Goodfellow—the 





The road is gay now; carts and post- | 
chaises, and girls in red cloaks, and, afar off, look- | 
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and soon. How much happier the walkers look 


especially the frost-bitten gentle- 
|man and the shivering lady with the invisible 
| face, sole passengers of that commodious machine! 
| Hooded, veiled and bonneted as she is, one sees 
from her attitude how miserable she would look 
| uncovered. 

| Another pond, and another noise of children. 
More sliding? Oh, no! 


Our good neighbor, the lieutenant, 


This is a sport of higher 
pretension 
| skating, and his own pretty little boys, and two or 


4 2 > 
i 





three other four-year-old elves, standing on the 
brink in an ecstasy of joy and wonder! Oh, what 
happy spectators! And what a happy performer! 
They admiring, he admired, with an ardor and 
sincerity never excited by all the quadrilles and 
the spread-eagles of the Seine and the Serpentine. 
He really skates well, though, and I am glad I 
came this way; for, with all the father’s feelings 
sitting gavly at his heart, it must still gratify the 





pride of skill to have one spectator at that solitary 
pond who has seen skating before. 

the beautiful 
Imagine the 


Now we have reached the trees 
trees !—never so beautiful as to-day. 
effect of a straight and regular double avenue of 
oaks, nearly a mile long, arching overhead, and 
| closing into perspective like the roof and columns 
incrusted 


of a cathedral, everv tree and branch 


| with the bright and delicate congelation of hoar- 


frost, white and pure as snow, delicate and defined 


as carved ivory. How beautiful it is, how uni- 


form, how various, how filling, how satiating to 
' 








10 

the eye and to the mind—above all, how melan- | 
choly! ‘There is a thrilling awfulness, an intense | 
feeling of simple power in that naked and color- | 
less beauty, which falls on the heart like the 


thought of death—death pure, and glorious, and 


smiling, but still death. Sculpture has always the 
same effi my imagination, and painting never. | 
Color is | We are now at the end of this mag- 
nificent vue, and at the top of a steep eminence 


commanding a wide view over four counties—a 


landscape of snow. <A deep lane leads abruptly 


down the hill; a mere narrow car-track, sinking 
betwee! 
and low b1 


eh banks clothed with fern, and furze, 
om, crowned with luxuriant hedge- 
rows, and famous for their summer smell of thyme. 


How lovely these banks are now—the tall weeds 
and the rse fixed and stiffened in the hoar-frost 
which fringes round the bright prickly holly, the 


pendant 
orange | 


liage of the bramble, and the deep 
es of the pollard oaks! Oh, this is 


rime it veliest form! And there is still a 
berry here and there on the holly, “blushing in 
its nat coral” through the delicate tracery, 


still a stray 
abound here always. 


hip or haw for the small birds, who 
The poor birds, how tame 
There is the beautiful 
crested wren, “that shadow of a bird,” as 


they are, how sadly tame! 
and rar¢ 


White of Selborne calls it, perched in the middle 
of the hedge, nestling as it were amongst the cold, 
bare boughs, seeking, poor, pretty thing, for the 
warmth will not find. And there, farther on, 
just under the bank, by the slender runlet, which 
still trickles between its transparent fantastic 


margin of tl ice, as if it were a thing of life— 
a swift, scudding motion, flits, in short, 
low flights, th 
plumage of 
like the g 
for water t 
water w! 
hardly reach, so 


there, w 
e gorgeous kingfisher, its magnificent 





scarlet and blue flashing in the sun, 
He is come | 


this little spring by the hill-side— | 


ries of some tropical bird. 


1 even his long bill and slender head can 
nearly do the fantastic forms of 


those garland-like icy margins meet over the tiny 


stream beneath. It is rarely that one sees the shy 


beanty so close or so long; and it is pleasant to 
see hin the grace and beauty of his natural 
liberty, the only way to look at a bird. We used, | 
before we lived in a street, to fix a little board 


outside the parlor window, and cover it with 


bread-crumbs the hard weather. It was quite 
delight ee the pretty things come and feed, 
to cong r shyness and do away their mis- 
trust. Fi ume the more social tribes, “the 
robin red-breast and the wren,” cautiously, suspi- 
ciously, p ng up a crumb on the wing, with the 
little keen bright eye fixed on the window; then 


they w stop for two pecks; then stay till they 
were satisfi The shyer birds, tamed by their ex- 
ample, came next; and at last one saucy fellow of a 
blackbi ud glutton, he would clear the board 
in two! s—used to tap his yellow bill against 
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| lit up the sea of fleecy cl 





the window for more. How we loved the fearless 


confidence of that fine, frank-hearted creature 


And surely he loved us. I wonder the practice is 
“May! May! naughty May!” 


She has frightened away the kingfisher; and now, 


not more general. 
in her coaxing penitence, she is covering me with 


snow. “Come, pretty May! it is time to g 


home.” 


A PICNIC IN COLORADO. 


OW many of our readers have stood upon 
the far-reaching prairies of the great West, 
and gazed with admiration upon the pano- 

Would 

that pen of mine had power to describe the view 

that lay unrolled, in 
as the Creator left it, years before the first white 


ramic scenes spread out before them? 
all of nature’s glory, just 


man had ever pressed his foot upon it! 

It was upon the occasion of my first visit to my 
uncle’s “ranche” in Colorada, and a party of a 
dozen were going to spend the day at Steamboat 
Springs and vicinity. My uncle was a genuine 
pioneer, and knew how to plan a day of unequaled 
He 
began life in the wild woods of Ohio, and memories 


enjoyment among these romantic scenes. 
of the pleasant visits that I used to make at his 
house, in the midst of the clearing which his hands 
had made among the giant trees, of the kind and 
genial aunt, and little cousins whom I used t 
carry over the fallen logs, had remained with me 
through all the changing years of womanhood, 
and made me long unceasingly to visit them i: 
their still wilder home in the great West, and al! 
my dreams were realized 

“Come out to the Springs in the morning, and 
I will have breakfast ready when you arrive,” 
said uncle, on the previous evening, as he rode 
away to corral his cattl 

The “little cousin’ grown to man’s estate, 
and his wife, a fine specimen of the intelligent 
Western woman, formed one of the party, and 
aunt’s fifty years did not deter her from mount- 


had 


ing a spirited horse and joining the excur- 
sion. 

We started on horseback, just as the rising sun 
ids that floated above it, 


with that peculiar, reddening glow that makes a 


prairie sunrise beautiful. A long line of low 
mountains rose clear and distinct against the 
western sky, and from them the ground sloped in 
a gradual descent all the way to Snake River 


Our destination lay ter les to the westward, and 


it seemed like a continuous 1 perade, over which 
some mighty hand had spread a 
brilli 


gemmed with dews. The 


bright green 
carpet, which now lay int with flowers and 
was pure and clear as 
us feel as if we could fly 
under its invigorating influence. (Would that 
every tired man and woman, shut up within the 


ether, and almost made 
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walls of our great cities, could have enjoyed that 
ride!) The herdsmen were just turning the cattle 
from the corrals, the prairie fowls cleaving the air 
with their whirring wings, and the startled antelope 
bounded across our path in graceful springs, while 
the cool, mountain breeze seemed to inspire every 
living creature with life and animation. 

On, over the yielding turf, crushing the dewy 
grass and brilliant flowers beneath their feet, sped 
our willing steeds, until we paused at the foot of 
the mountains and looked back to contemplate the 
ground over which we had passed. 

From this point we followed a narrow bridle 
path for the distance of nearly two miles, wind- 
ing along on the edge of precipices and climbing 
steep ascents, until we came to a piece of level 
ground comprising an area of nearly twenty acres, 
and completely walled in by the mountains which 
surround it. It was covered with a luxuriant 
growth of grass, and from a boiling spring near 
the centre issued jets of steam, with a sound so 
much like the puffing of an engine, that from this 
the place is named Steamboat Springs. 

(To people unacquainted with the country, this 
description will seem romantic, but I refer you to 
travelers in Colorado for its verification). About 
three hundred springs issue from this small spot 
of ground, which I can compare to nothing but the 
bottom of a dry lake. Some of them are boiling 
hot, others ice cold, the former supplied from the 
earth below, the latter having their source in the 
melting snows of the mountains above. An old 
log fort occupies a place on one side, but of its 
origin and construction the oldest settler knows 
nothing. An aged trapper named Baker, says that 
he visited the place twenty-three years ago, and 
the fort was there then, but he could learn nothing 
of the men who built it. 

Streams abounding with salmon and trout, flowed 
from several of the cold springs, and altogether 
the place came nearer to my idea of a hunter’s 
paradise than any other that I had ever beheld. 

Near one of the boiling springs, shaded by the 
mountains at this time of day, uncle was busy pre- 
paring our morning meal. The table was made 
by placing a large piece of flat rock upon piles of 
smaller pieces laid up for the purpose. It was 
covered with a white cloth, and its primitive ap- 
pearance only made it seem the more inviting. A 
couple of stout forks cut from a sapling were driven 
into the ground, one on each side of a boiling 

spring, and a pole laid upon them. This was 
passed through the bails of a couple of large tin- 
pails with tightly-fitting covers, and in one of these 
was placed a sirloin of antelope, in the other a 
quantity of potatoes, and both were immersed in 
the boiling water to cook. Coffee was made in the 
same way; and in similar pails, in a cold spring 
near by, the butter and cream were cooling. The 
coffee was delicious, and white bread brought from 





the settlement, fresh salmon from the streams, with 
luscious berries from the bushes, covered with 
maple sugar, with ice-cold cream poured over 
them completed the meal. And such cream! not 
the blue and doubtful fluid from imprisoned cows 
in our great cities, but genuinecream from animals 
almost as free as the antelopes, in their rich pas- 
turage, grazing all day upon the fresh, green herbage 
and drinking only pure water from the clear moun- 
tain-streams. 

The meat was taken from the spring tender and 
juicy, placed upon a large wooden platter, and 
served with a monstrous carving-knife and cedar 
fork. 

It may be that a ride of ten miles over the 
prairie on horseback helps one to appreciate a 
breakfast, but it seemed to me that I had never 
partaken of so excellent a meal. 

After the repast, we started out to explore the 
inclosed ground, and amuse ourselves according to 
our various inclinations. I visited several very 
remarkable springs, a description of which I would 
gladly give you, did the space allotted for this 
article permit. 

Some of the party were gathering berries from 
the mountain side for our next dessert, others catch- 
ing trout and salmon from the streams, when the 
gentlemen proposed that they should go out upon 
the mountains to look for “nobler game.’ 

I was particularly interested in obtaining in- 
formation concerning the nature and origin of the 
rocks and springs; and in company with a lady of 
some geological knowledge, I had strayed to the 
farther side of the natural inclosure, and was busy 
in collecting and examing specimens, when sud- 
denly we heard the report of a couple of rifles, 
quickly followed by a sort of roar, growl and 
whine combined, then a crashing among the 
bushes; and while we listened in startled wonder, 
a huge bear came sliding and rolling down the 
mountain side, and the moment he reached level 
ground he started directly toward us. 

I cannot lay claim to any especial bravery on 
this occasion, for I must confess that a couple of 
women ran toward that old fort with all the speed 
and agility that they could possibly command. 
All our frantic efforts would have availed nothing, 
however, had the bear seen fit to honor us with 
his attentions, for long before we reached the fort 
we discovered that he was several rods in advance 
of us. 

“What are we chasing that bear for? We can’t 
catch him!” I said, looking into my companion’s 
white, scared face, as we paused in our precipitate 
flight. 

“ And the race is too exciting. You are dread- 
fully pale,” she gasped, sinking down upon the 
grass to recover breath. 

Just then a couple of the gentlemen came run- 
ning across the glade in pursuit of their game 
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They had stopped to reload their guns, and thus}; “ What are you doin [ asked. 

missed se r ignominious retreat. “ Looking for ferns,”’ she answered, in the sweet 
The a had been mortally wounded, and | north-country dialect, which I cannot reproduc 

his strength was rapidly failing. Just before they | for I do not know how to spell it; “though it’s not 

reached stopped running, and standing | a very likely spot.” 

upon his feet awaited their coming. We She was a very self-possessed child—only 

looked eathlessly, but a couple of well-| child, though, not mor un eight, or nine at 

directed « brought him to the ground, and in| most. 

a few moments the ponderous animal expired. “What do you do with them when you find 
It would t many pages to relate all the ex-| them?” I asked. 

citing scet , h I was permitted to witness, “Sell them to the grand k to take to Londor 

and to descr the grandeur of these lofty peak Made four shillings last week; sha’n’t do that 

and roc! esses, but I will not tempt your | often, though,” she added, reflectively. 

patience ther ISADORE RoGmErs. “ And what do you do with the money ?” I asked 


Why, give it to 





” 
{sranny, course, she 

taring at me with 
wide-open eyes, as if 


she wondered whether 


in all the world there 
was any other direction 
in which |] supposed the 
money could go. 

‘I think I should 
like some ferns,” I said ; 


‘let me see what you 
have this evening. Can 
you come to the hotel ?” 

l’ll come,” she an- 
swere d, shortly.“What’s 


your name ? sh J asked, 





in a practical business- 
like manner. 

‘My name is Gib- 
serne—mind you don’t 
forget.” 


But for reply she only 











ided, and was soon 

“ WHAT ARE YOU DOING ?” I ASKED. it of sight. 
OLD GRANNY. | She had a non-eager manner of conducting 
anu | her trade that was quite at variance with the 
tell you about Old Granny before | triumphant air with which she had told me 
eath of time has made her facedim/the amount of her earnings. I almost won- 


memory. She was always called/ dered if she would think it worth while to 
but her name was Sarah | come. 


(rranny, 





n, and she lived in one room with The evening passed away without a sign of her. 

» granddaughter, up the steps at | She had not thought it worth while, that was evi- 

ttage at the end of Thorp’s Yard, at| dent. Two days passed, and I had forgotten all 

Fernmere, in Cumberland. We were staying, 2|about her. Besides, ernmere was so lovely I 
party of us, at the Fernmere Hotel—had taken | had decided to settle down there for a little while, 


rooms for a month—and we had tired a little of} and reflected that I should have plenty of time to 
always going about together over the Lake dis-| gather ferns for myself. 


trict; so by the time we got to Fernmere we went} The third evening I was sitting alone, looking 
our separate ways. We were people who liked best | out of window and up at the everlasting hills 
to be unshackled by the bonds of mock polite-|rising high behind the houses on the other side 
ness. |of the street. Suddenly, over the rough, awkward 

It was the grandchild I knew first. I met her| stones with which the primitive village roads were 


paved, I saw a little figure coming swiftly toward 
the hotel. 
“Tt’s a visitor I want, that’s called Gibserne,” I 


half-way up Skiddaw on a broiling August day, 
without a scrap of bonnet to keep the sun’s ray 
off her curly head. 
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could hear her say at the doorway ; “has she gone 


yet ?” 
“No, come up,” I cried. 
have not brought your ferns for me to see before ?” 


“ Why, how is it you 


| asked, as she entered, noticing she carried a} knew there was indeed no hope for her. 


basket in her hands. 
muen you didn’t think it worth while?” 

“No, I’ve made nothing,” she said, shortly. 

“Well, I don’t think I want any now. I shall 
be here some time; I can get them myself.” 

She looked up at me with a sad, sad expression 
I shall never 





in her almost babyish blue eyes 
forget it. 
“Granny’s very ill,” she said, dropping her 


voice at the second word, in a way that gave it a} 


wonderful intensity, and then she pulled out a 
colored handkerchief from her 


“Have you been making so|it was then in its last stages. 
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when she added: “ Kind enough, ma’am, but it’s 
| little you can do me, an’ I know it ; and if it wasn’t 
| for the lass I’d be glad of it.” 

| She told me what the deadly disease was, and I 
Besides, 
I often wondered 
how she bore it as I sat by her side, in the days 
that followed, and when I saw her face convulsed 
with pain, and yet not a groan escaped from her 
tightly-compressed lips. People had no right to 
cry out unless they couldn’t bear themselves at 
all, she said one day, when I expressed my sur- 
prise at her endurance. “ People are very kind 
and feelin’,”’ she said, “and if they can help one, 
one’s right to let ’em know, so that they may; but 





if it’s no good they can do, it’s no good distressing 





pocket, and covered her face, 
and sobbed till her little frame 
shook, and the light danced 
about the gold in her hair. 

“ Please buy them,” she said. 
“Granny’s very bad.” 

“My dear child,” I answered, 
startled, “I’ll buy them all. 
How much are they—there’s 
the money—but tell me what 
is the matter with your Gran- 
ny; shall I come and see 
her ?” 

And after some persuasion I 
found myself on the way to 
Thorp’s Yard. It was a small 
room, whitewashed, with a 
stone floor, and a_ pattern 
chalked round it. There was 
a deal table in the middle of 
the room, a few cane chairs 
round, and in one corner a bed- 














stead, on which an old woman 
was lying, her head and shoul- 
ders propped up by bundles of 
clothes, or anything else that could be made to 
answer the purpose of pillows. 

“Ts it you, little ’un?” she asked, feebly, as we 


entered. Then, perhaps distinguishing the sound | 


of strange footsteps, she looked quickly round. 

“It’s the lady from the hotel,” the child said. 

“She’s very good. Will you sit a bit?” the old 
woman gasped. “ Libby, lass, put a chair.” 

And the child having put the seat for me—she 
dusted it with her apron first, careful little soul— 
proceeded to light a bit of fire and warm some 
beef-tea which we had brought with us from the 
hotel. 

“It’s very kind of you to come,” the woman 
said, looking up with a smile on her worn, thin 
face. It was evident she was in pain, and the 
smile forced, yet there was a strange’ sweetness in 
it that did away with the seeming ungraciousness 


“17's VERY KIND OF YOU TO COME,” THE WOMAN SAID. 


them.” What an unconscious stoic she was, to be 
sure! I, sitting beside her and remembering how 
often I had chafed impatiently beneath little aches 
and pains, and worried others with my petty bur- 
dens, felt small in the presence of this peasant. 
She was always content, too. It seemed to me 
that she had very scanty fare, for she had only 
what the parish allowed her, and what Libby 
made by selling ferns, but she never once grum- 
bled. “Folk had been wonderful and kind,” she 
said; “most of them up and down Thorp’s Yard 


was poor, but it was surprisin’ how often they 
found means to bring her things, and time to sit 
| with her awhile.” 

“ Have you no one belonging to you in the world 
|but little Libby?” I asked her one day. “ Has 
| your husband been dead many years?” for I con- 


' cluded that, of course, he was dead. 
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“ He’s t dead at all as I knows on,” she an 
swered, tears gathering into her eyes; “we 


parted many years ago, and I’ve only heard of him 


once since, and that was long ago,” 


“ Wasn’t he good to you r’ 

“ Ves | enough at times, ma’am, and he was 
allays fond of me. I don’t think he ever looked 
at any one else not since I was a lass; I don’t be- 


lieve he ever has, though I’m more than seventy 
years of age 

“Then why is it?” I asked. 

“He was a very proud man, and he never 
showed or said what he felt; he was above it. But 
he’d his weakness, ma’am—it was drink. He| 
conquered his longing often and often, and he’d 
vow never to touch it again; then he’d go back to 
it all of a 
thing with him 
ward, to be sure 

“Well? 

“Well, ma’am, at last he signed the pledge. 
It’s years ago now, when Libby’s father there was | 


younger than she, and now he’s been in his grave | 


idden, and there was no doing any- 
He used to be ashamed after- 


| 
these many years, he and his wife, and I’ve neither | 


chick nor child belonging to me, save that little | 
lass yonder,” nodding at Libby, who was taking 





advantage of my visit to set out to the hotel ona 
mercantile expedition. 

“ And after he signed the pledge ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, for two years and nine months | 


there wasn’t a happier couple for ten miles round. | 
Then one day—it was the hiring day; I remember 
it as well as may be—he got overtook by bad | 
men’s words and ways, and he forgot himself. | 
When he came home at night he was drunk, 
ma’am—that drunk he couldn’t stand; and he 
seemed to be ashamed even then, before he was | 
sober yet, and he gave way to bad language, and 
reproached me with things that never had been, | 
and he hit me. He never had before. 

“He slept it off; but he could’t get over the fall | 
to his pride, and he was ashamed to think I car- 
ried about the mark of his hand on my face. [| 
would have thought little about that, though he | 
never struck me before; but all the rest was 
heavier than the blow.’ And Granny sighed 
sadly, and looked up at the mountains that reared 
their mighty sides close by the windows of her 
poor little room The pain, too, seemed to catch 
her, and she stopped again for a few minutes; 
then she went on, and I did not try to prevent her, 
feeling it must be a relief to talk of her troubles, 
instead of brooding over them alone. “ Well, 
ma’am, and I went about as usual, and when folks 
e I put them off with anything. 


better. At last one day the 


asked about my 
Sut things got 
minister came down. 
walked straight in and asked me if he had taken to 
drink again; it was true; and then, quite by chance, 


he asked if he’d given me a blow on my cheek, 


My master was out, and he 


| minister shouldn’t have 





“And I couldn’t tell 


There’s more lies told t 


«1 man a lie, ma’am 
id people nor good, | 
think, for there’s something in a good man’s face 
I think the 
asked me, for it was 


that drives falsehood away before it. 


makin’ a wife turn witness against her own man. 
He should have asked James himself; but he 
he did harm. So | 
old James—that’s my 


meant good, I know, thoug! 


told him the truth, and he 


husband, is James, ma’am—and James told the 


| minister he’d no business to come spying about 


and getting between man and wife; and when he 


came in to me he said bitter words, and then he 


took himself off, and I didn’t hear of him for 
years.” She stopped a moment. “I often won- 
der how it was he could forget all the years I 


stood by him for the sake of the one time J turned 
agin him; but I suppose the sting of one was 
sharper than the other was sweet.” 


him again ?”’ 


“ And you never heard fron 

“Yes, ma’am, I heard once ; he wrote to say he’d 
been sorry for it all, and he wasn’t doing well. He 
was over in Adelaide; but he’d come back some 
day, and he said he was as fond of me as ever; and 
I wrote back an’ said I’d come to him, and I went. 
I worked and worked to save the money, and I 
advertised, and got a lady to take me free for nurs- 
ing her children on the way out. I’ll never forget 
how I counted the days all that way out, and how 
I thought on all he’d say w! he caught sight of 
me. I used to think I’d hear him say, ‘Well, 
Sally, lass, I’m not surprised; you was allays a 
determined ’un, and here you are, an’ I am glad? 
that’s what he would have said, I know, ma’am.”’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, ma’am, after that waiting, and hoping, 
and praying, I got there, but he wasn’t to be found. 
He’d gone away months before. I found out where 
he'd worked ; he’d been drinking on and off, they 
said. They didn’t speak over-well of him, but 


that was because they didn’t understand him. He 


wanted understanding, did James, ma’am,” 
“ And did you ever find him ?” 
“No, ma’am—never, never. I followed him 


from place to place, now on a trace of him, now 
losing him altogether; and at last, after two year 
of it, workin’ at first one place and then another, 
I managed to scrape up enough money to come 
home. I thought it better 
he’d know where to find me 


come home, then 
ut he’s never been. 
I’ve waited and waited. I am waiting now; but 
he’ll be too late soon.” 

“Perhaps he is waiting for you, Granny,” I 
said, gently. 

“No, ma’am, he’s not dead. I’d have known 
somehow. I don’t know, but I’d have known. 
No, ma’am, it’s just his firmness that’s kept him 
j 


away. He’s not doin’ wel ind dvesn’t like to 
come back and be a burder But I know he’d 
give his life for me yet, ma’am.” And she looked 
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ap with the bright smile on her worn, pained 
face. 

“T know he’s thought of me wherever he’s been, 
and I like that of him—he’d never a thought for 
any one else.” 

She never saw the selfishness of love that could 
go on through the years making no sign, expressing 
no desire to know even whether she lived or died. 

“T often think of the sorrow he’s been saved 
being away—the boy’s death soon after he’d mar- 
ried, and then his poor wife, and little Libby only 
left me, and then this trouble that’s come; and 
yet, O ma'am! I’d give the world to see him once 
more.” 

I never had another conversation with her. She 
was much worse the next day, and the next. 

“Tf it wasn’t for the lass, and the thought I 
might see him again, I’d be too thankful to go,” 
she said, clenching her hands with pain; and yet 
her voice was gentle and sweet. “I often think,” 
she said, suddenly, “the reason we love Jesus 
Christ is not only because we think of Him as 
God come down from Heaven, but as one of us, 
and bearing pain as we have to bear it. He bore 
it, and I am sure I’ll bear it, ma’am.” 

It was late at night when she said these words. 
The next day when I entered the bare room, all 
was still, and a white sheet was over the bed. It 
covered a quiet form that would never know pain 
or sorrow more. 

I took Libby away and found a place for her. 
She is a woman now, and married, with little 
children round her knee. 

Two winters after Granny died, there came a 
letter from her husband. He was dying, and had 
got a friend to write and say good-bye. He’d not 
been good to her, he said, and he’d not led a good 
life these many years; he’d not even been true to 
her, as he ought to have been, and it troubled him 
sadly now, and he prayed her to forgive him, who 
would be gone home long before this letter reached 
her. 

The tears came into my eyes as I remembered 
old Granny’s simple faith in his constancy to her. 
“ At any rate, I am only thankful she died before 
it came,” I said; “this would have broken her 
heart. I am thankful she has gone; there are 
worse things than death.” 





UNFAITHFULNESS, evasion of duty, sloth and 
self-indulgence are everywhere the foes of happi- 
ness, and nowhere more surely than in the family. 
They are largely caused in the home circle by the 
unfair depreciation so frequently cast upon the 
share of labor that belongs to the wife and mother. 
Work that is undervalued or contemned is seldom 
done in the best manner, and so long as we mea- 
sure the worth of labor only by the money that it 
will bring, we cannot expect to see the best possi- 
bilities of the family life realized. 








AN OPEN SECRET. 


Nay calling on Mrs. Ott the other day 
CY, Lou and I were let into a secret too valu- 

able to the general public to be kept to 
ourselves. I then and there declared it should be 
an open secret. Our Home readers must share 
it with me. 

“Mr. Ott knows all about it and is my main 
dependence,” replied our friend, when my inten- 
tion was announced. “Charlie, Dot and Howard 
are the ones to be surprised. They needn’t see 
the magazine, so I shall not put your pen under 
bonds.” 

Soon after our interchange of greetings on this 
occasion, Lou volunteered an annually-recurring 
remark: “I suppose you’re busy making things 
for the Christmas-tree.” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Ott, “we concluded not to 
have a tree this year.” 

“Indeed! Why how’s that ?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. Howard’s a real bright 
boy, you know. Although I’m his mother, and 
may be suspected of undue partiality, I must say 
for a child of six he’s remarkably smart. Year 
before last, after examining carefully every new 
article I’d taken so much pains to make, he re- 
turned to his play. Some hours later he remarked : 
‘Ma, why we not have fish-tree” Said I, ‘ Howsie, 
fishes don’t grow on trees.’ ‘Why you not take 
these off then? he asked, pointing to a string of 
gold and silver paper fish. Last year, under the 
very boughs of what we considered a magnificent 
tree, I was explaining a picture and trying to make 
him understand the word represent. He took it 
in deeper than I intended. Pointing to the tree 
he asked : ‘ What does that represent?” The ques- 
tion set me to thinking. I surveyed the tree from 
a different standpoint. Summer fruits and icicles, 
angels and negro minstrels, stars and beetles, gon- 
dolas and horse-cars, everything under the sun 
almost, dangled in meaningless confusion above 
me. That jumble of shapes, those massings of 
colors rallied around no central idea. The entire 
display might have been imported straight from 
heathendom for anything there was to show that a 
Christian family celebrated theadvent of their Lord 
and Saviour. Then and there I decided never to 
have another such exhibition in my house, and 
Mr. Ott bears me out in that decision.” 

After some further conversation our friend took 
us up-stairs and ushered us into a roomy, well- 
lighted closet, where, under lock and key, the 
“hits of nature,” as she called them, that were to 
take the place of a Christmas-tree, were in course 





of completion. Having secured a pair of the 
antler-like boughs of an ancient hemlock, Mrs. 
Ott was decorating them in contrast. One stood 
ablaze with color, like the glow, 


“ Where red auroras spread their golden fan.” 
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LACE. 





F all beautiful objects | 
for personal decora- | 
tion, there is scarcely 
one which appeals | 
more to the imagina- | 
tion than lace, made as 
it were, out of nothing, | 
of in the] 


material, its value con- | 


no worth 


sists entirely in the 






beauty of its workman- 





Who invented lace no one 
Women had embroidered 


ship. 
ean tell. 
from the earliest times, and em- 


f 


ii 


first occurred to turn the monotonous embroidery | 
into an independent creation, and work the filmy | 
threads together with nothing but the air for a 
background ; to emancipate the first piece of cut- 
work from its linen cerements, must ever remain a | 


| 
broidery, point coupé, and lacis were no| 
doubt suggestive of lace ; but to what | 
' 
| 
| 


dreamy enthusiast or ecstatic recluse it at 


mystery. 

During the early ages, lace was entirely made 
in the convents, exclusively for the Church and 
its ministers, and little of it therefore was known 
by the laity; indeed, severe were the restrictions 
imposed by the bishops on the nuns who worked 
for other than ecclesiastical purposes. 

At the period of the Renaissance, when art was 
gradually emancipating itself from the Church, 
the making of lace still remained in the convent, 
but the nung teaching the art to their lay pupils, 
the knowledge soon spread to the outside world, 
and lace-making formed the principal occupation 
of the ladies of the day. In feudal times it was 
the custom for knightly families to send their 
daughters to the castles of their suzerain lords, | 
there to be trained in all female accomplishments. 


‘E. 17 





troduced, At this period, when art and industry 
were so identified that great artists did not disdain 
to direct the public taste, and to furnish ideas to 
even the humblest industries, the lace-maker’s art 


| was not excluded from the general movement, and 


the pencils of renowned masters among the Italian 
artists were called into requisition for the produc- 
tion of beautiful designs for lacis and cut-work. 
The richness of the 
dedication of the books to queens and other high- 


born ladies, prove they were for the use of such 


the complicated patterns, 


as these rather than for manufacture, and confirm 


| the conclusion that lace was not then a commer- 


cial speculation, but an agreeable occupation in 
which ladies employed their hours of leisure and 
at the same time, provided themselves with a new 


ornament for their dress. 
About seventy. of these pattern books have come 








Here the lady chdtelaine presided over the work, | down to us, one-third of which were published at 
Venice, the great lace school of the period. These 


and taught the “maidens” who surrounded her 


the gentle and noble art of the needle, their labors | books have now become scarce, for being designed 
beguiled by the “chansons & toile,” asthe ballads | for patterns traced with a metal stylus or pricked 
composed for the occasion were termed. Thus through, many perished in the using, and they are 
Scotland’s Mary, under the guidance of Queen! now much sought, after by collectors as specimens 
Catherine de Medicis (herself an unrivaled needle- of early wood block printing. 
woman), learnt her proficiency in cut-work, which} To give a sketch of the history of lace, it must 
formed her solace during her after years of cap-| be traced through its several gradations from open- 
tivity. {work embroidery, which, though comprising a 
Lace-making was then no vulgar trade, and no! wide variety of decoration, went, in the seventeenth 
doubt the many collections of designs for lace and | century, under the general name of cut-work. 
embroidery published in the seventeenth century The fashion of adorning linen prevailed from 


The | the earliest times. Either the edges were worked 


were cxecuted for those noble workwomen. 
volume most generally in circulation was that of|in close embroidery, the threads drawn and 


the Venetian Vinciolo, to whom some say Catherine | fashioned with a needle into various forms or the 
de Medicis, whom he accompanied to the French | ends of the cloth unraveled and plaited with geo- 
Court, granted in 1535, the special privilege of| metric precision. To judge from the description 


making and selling the rufis she had herself in-| of the linen grave-clothes of St. Cuthbert, the 
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holiday collars of their husbands and sons; and 
some twenty years ago the white smock-frock 

the English laborer might be seen ornamented 
with an insertion of cut-work running from the 


collar and the shoulde: 
Not many years ba vyhen present at a peasant 
St. Lo (Dept. La 
which, according t 
the 
the 
and a splendid 


wedding at the church of 
Manche), the toile d’ 


extended r 
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custom, was the heads of 


married pair while the priest pronounces 
blessing, was of the finest cut-work ; 
ifiin of the fisher 


ion through the streets 


cut-work pall still covers the ¢ 
tribe when borne in pr 

of Dieppe, a votive offering worked by the hands 
of some lady saved from shipwreck, and presented 
as a memorial of her gratitude. 
network of 


Lacis consists of a square ground 


“ rezeiul ” which the pattern was either 
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wsewives pierce and stitch the 


darned or worked in with counted stitches. It 
was also called “spider work” or opus aranlum. 


Coeval with lacis was drawn work, in which the 
woof and weft thread of the linen were drawn, 
ing the threads into 


a square network, rendered firm by 


retaining the design and forn 
a stitch at each 
intersection; the design was then 
The lace also of 


South America consists chiefl 


embroidered, 


often in colors. Central and 


of darned netting 


and drawn work, and t of Persia and 


China are similarly d In Russia the use 


of embroidered linen is widely spread. The 
figured towels decorated with drawn work and 
darned netting are associated with all the events 


of the peasant’s life. On f fétes they are hung 


round his dwelling, decorate his carved chest and 
the images of his saints. The peasant girl passes 
her time in accumulating a in anticipation of 


her marriage, when they are distributed among 
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the guests, twisted round the harness of the horses 
and ornament the wedding sledges. 

Cut-work was produced by cutting the pattern 
out of the solid linen. In Reticella the design 
was formed by arranging a network of threads 
upon a small frame, and crossing and intersecting 
them into various complicated geometric patterns, 
the crossings secured, and then all the foundation 
threads either covered with an evenly-twisted 
thread, or worked over with the button-hole stitch. 
When in the end of the sixteenth century a desire 
was felt to make this embroidery movable, then 





























detached lace was introduced with designs of end- 


} 





less variety, segments of circles, and infinite geo- 


metric combinations. This was the favorite work | 


of the Medicis ladies in France and Italy, of the 


court of Philip of Spain, and of Queen Elizabeth. | 


The ruffs of the period were made of the finest 
reticella combined with cut-work. Of these finer 
laces little remain. Starch and old age were their 
destruction, and only the coarser descriptions, 
used for altar-cloths and shrouds, still exist in the 


Ionian Islands under the name of Greek lace. 
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a certificate of purchase for forty acres of land. 
I was struck with the countenance and general ap- 
pearance of the lad, and inquired of him for whom 


| he was purchasing the land. 


“For myself, sir,” the reply was. 

I then inquired where he got the money. 

“T earned it by my labor,” he answered. 

“Then,” said I, “you richly deserve the land.” 

I then inquired, “ Where did you come from ?” 

“ New York,” said he. 

Feeling an increased desire to know something 
more of this lad, I asked him whether he had 
parents, and where they lived; on this question 
he took a seat, and gave me the following narrative 

“T am from New York State—have there living 
a father, mother and five brothers and sisters. I 
am the oldest child. Father is a drinking man, 
and often would return home from his day’s work 
drunk, and not a cent in his pocket to buy food 
for the family, having spent all his day’s earnings 
in liquor with his drinking companions; the 
family had to depend chiefly on mother and my- 
self for bread; this distressed mother much, and 
had a powerful effect on my feelings. Finding 
that father would not abstain from liquor, I re- 
solved to make an effort in some way to relieve 
mother, sisters and brothers, from want. After 
revolving things over in my mind, and consulting 
with mother, I got all the information I could 
about the far West, and started for Wisconsin 
with three dollars in my pocket. I left home on 
foot. After spending my three dollars, I worked 
occasionally a day, and renewed my travel so long 
as money lasted. By labor occasionally, and the 
charitable treatment I got on the road, I landed 
in Wisconsin. Here I got an axe, set to work, 
and cleared land by the job—earned money, saved 
it, till I gathered fifty dollars, which money I now 
pay for the forty acres of land.” 

“Well, my good lad, (for by this time I became 
much interested in his story), what are you going 
to do with this land ?” 

“Why, sir, I will continue to work and earn 
money, and, when I have spare time, prepare some 
of my land for culture, raise myself a log-house, 
and, when prepared, will write father and mother, 


| brothers and sisters, to come to Wisconsin and 
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HE following interesting narrative of one of | 
those real struggles of the young to assist | 


their parents, which sparkle like diamonds 


along the pathway of life, is taken from a paper | 
published in Wisconsin : 

Being called, says the narrator, on business | 
to the United States “Land Office,” and, while | 


there, awaiting the completion of my business, 
a lad, apparently about sixteen or seventeen 
years old, came in, and presented to the receiver 


enjoy this home. This land, now bought by me, 


I design for my mother, which will secure her 
| a 4 
| from want in her declining years.’ 


“What,” said I, “will you do with your father, 
if he continues to drink ardent spirits to excess ?” 
“Oh, sir, when we get him on the farm he will 


feel at home, will work at home, will keep no 


liquor in the house, and in a short time he will be 


a sober man.” 
By this time the receiver handed him his dupli- 


jcate receipt for his forty acres of land. Rising 


from his seat on leaving the office, he said: “At 
last I have a home for my mother !” 
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